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Superficially it is very simple. There is outer sense whose form is
space and inner sense whose form is time. Not much examination
is required, however, to show that the doctrine is far from a simple
one. Why, for instance, should the distinction between outer and
inner sense be introduced at all ? Why, if it is, should time be
connected with the one rather than the other ? Prima facie at
least it would seem, that Kant's requirements would be better
served by the doctrine that all cognition involves sensuous as well
as intellectual ingredients. The question whether space or time
or both of them are involved in a particular act of knowing would
be purely empirical and raise no special problems. It would
perhaps be possible to restate Kant's general philosophical doctrine
in this sense, but to do so is simply to ignore the whole of his
psychological outlook and development. It would also involve a
drastic reorganization of his views on physics, and a reconsidera-
tion of his whole claim to have established knowledge within that
sphere while leaving room for faith in respect of morals and
theology. For what he wishes to maintain is

(a)  that self is less immediately known than physical objects ;

(b)  that the latter are known about a priori ;

(c)   that the former is a possible object of thought but not of
knowledge.

And, as far as he is concerned, none of these can plausibly be
maintained unless the distinction between inner and outer sense
as well as that between noumena and phenomena can be upheld.
The doctrine of inner sense, indeed, is fundamental to his view if
it is to get beyond generalities ; and detailed consideration of it is
really unavoidable if he is to be treated seriously.

INNER SENSE

It is a commonplace to assert that much of Kant's metaphysical
thinking was dominated by psychological assumptions whose
validity he never questioned and to which much of what we find,
in his view that is either unattractive or unintelligible may safely
be attributed. Up to a point this seems to me to be sound enough.
It is, I think, undeniable though somewhat surprising that Kant
accepted much of the empirical psychology of Locke and his
successors in Germany, particularly Tetens, as having the same
kind of essential Tightness as he held to belong to the logic of